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It is often said that legal fame at its best is but limited and ephemeral. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Hobson acquired the full measure of recognition 
in his chosen calling, and his life and his example are left as a proud 
heritage to his family and to the State which gave him birth. 



Thomas Henrv Edsall was born in Orange county, N. Y., fifty-six 
years ago. In 1861 he was graduated from Brown University, and in 
December, i86j, joined the 167th New York Volunteers, having received 
an appointment as first lieutenant of one of the companies of that regi- 
ment. He was afterwards promoted to the office of adjutant, and served 
with credit in the Department of the Gulf. On November 16th, 1863, 
he was mustered out of service with his regiment, which had been hon- 
ored with the title of "Ironsides," in recognition of the steadfastness 
and bravery displayed by its members throughout their term of service. 
After his honorary discharge from the army, Mr. Edsall at once resumed 
his studies as a law student, at Columbia College, New York, and was 
admitted to practice in 1865. He then entered the law office of O'Conor 
& Dunning, where he remained until he became associated with Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis in the practice of his chosen profession under the 
firm name of Davis & Edsall. Mr. Charles O'Conor frequently ex- 
pressed his appreciation of Mr. Edsall's sterling worth, and throughout 
his life held him in high esteem. Mr. Edsall was one of very few friends 
who were invited by Mr. O'Conor to visit Nantucket, after he had retired 
to that locality in search of health and quiet. They also corresponded 
at intervals, and during Mr. O'Conor's service on behalf of the State 
and county of New York, in the celebrated Tweed trials, he availed 
himself of Mr. Edsall's assistance in the preparation of those important 
cases, in which he had consented to serve the people as special counsel. 
On February 1st, 1871, Mr. Edsall was invited by Mr. O'Conor's former 
law partner, the late Benjamin F. Dunning, to join Mr. W. H. Hart and 
himself, and on that date the firm of Dunning, Edsall & Hart was 
formed. This firm enjoyed a very large practice, and was continued, 
with slight variation, until Mr. Edsall's withdrawal, in consequence of 
ill health, in the month of July, 1886. Mr. Edsall's education was the 
substratum of his legal attainments. He studied his cases with the 
utmost conscientiousness, and was ever watchful and observant. He 
was apt to be cautious in expressing a professional opinion, for emphasis 
meant a great deal with him. He felt what it might signify to express 
himself without mature reflection. He surveyed legal questions with 
intellectual composure, considered carefully their various sides, formed 
his judgments deliberately, and then rested firmly upon his conclusion. 
The breadth and evenness of his mind did not preclude a special fond- 
ness for special subjects. He found enjoyment in tracing out obscure 
connections. His judgments had usually a wide basis, and were com- 
prehensive as well as sober and mature. He was a generous man. 
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Sordid motives he did not understand. There was a true modesty in 
his relations with men. He was discriminating and judicial in criticism, 
and never malicious. He was emphatically a patriotic man and a good 
citizen. His loyalty and devotion to his clients were well known traits 
of his character, to which many persons in his new field of work, as well 
as in this section, will bear witness. He loved his home, his family, his 
friends, and he had a peculiarly happy way of adjusting his habits and 
mode of life to his surroundings, and in accepting conditions as he found 
them. These qualities made him an acceptable and genial companion, 
and those who knew Mr. Edsall well found in him a true, warm hearted 
and clean minded man. One whom they were bound to respect, and 
could trust in all things implicitly. 



Mercer Slaughter, born in Orange county, Virginia, February 25, 
1844, died in Richmond, Virginia, May 10, 1897. Had a slight military 
education at the Virginia Military Institute in 1861. Entered the service 
of the Confederate States early in the war, and rose to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery in Peyton's — afterwards Fry's — battery, Braxton's 
battalion. He was a nephew of Dr. Philip Slaughter— the eminent 
clergyman and historiographer of the Episcopal Church and author of 
many historical briefs ; grandson of Philip Slaughter of the Culpeper 
"Minute-Men" in the Revolution ; and on his mother's side a descen- 
dant of Gen. William Madison— brother of the President. 

After the war Mr. Slaughter went into the railroad service, starting as 
baggage master, and becoming General Passenger Agent of the Virginia 
Midland R. R. Co., and subsequently a member of the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, with headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. 

For several years prior to his death he had been engaged in collecting 
material for a history of the Madison and Slaughter families, and inci- 
dentally of Orange and Culpeper counties ; and had amassed a large 
and very valuable lot of historical data from original records and manu- 
scripts. 

He was engaged in this congenial task at the State Library when he 
was stricken with paralysis. He survived the stroke but a few days, 
and our historical annals suffered a distinct and sad loss in his untimely 
death His manuscripts, however, were carefully preserved, and it is 
hoped they may yet be published by his sole surviving son. 



